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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven images from a 
single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues in each publication year. Dek Unu publishes 
the work of a new artist-photographer in each issue. The artist's work and words are 
featured in individual focus as the sole purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other 
arts and letters magazines which might look for work from a variety of artists to support an 
editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


It’s axiomatic among photographers and appreciators that photography helps 
one to see. The medium’s ability to stop time, change its focus, frame its 
fragments is its superpower. Diane Arbus said, “I really believe there are 
things nobody would see if I didn’t photograph them.” That is overwhelmingly 
true with Bevil Templeton-Smith’s digital microscopy. Working with an 
antique research microscope, an artist’s eye, and considerable mechanical 
ingenuity, he shows us what an even tinier sliver of an almost invisibly small 
crystal of sweetener looks like. Arbus’s, and every other successful 
photographer’s best work produces a reaction, a discovery, a flash, a moment 
of recognition which often results in a like, a love, a wow, or the ever-popular 
“WTF.” Bevil Templeton-Smith’s very large, incandescent, abstract 
photography demonstrates that point superbly. His voice is clear, his designs 
are crafty, and those vibrating colors get a “Woah!” all on their own. 


Photographer Robert Capa’s advice is often quoted, “If your pictures aren’t good 
enough, you are not close enough.” It’s another axiom that Templeton-Smith 
proves convincingly. He titles this series “Looking Closer” and definitely 
means it. With optical and software magic, he enlarges a 2mm crystal to 1.3 
meters for final gallery display. Go ahead, please. Look closer. Zoom in on any 
of these images to get a hint of the power of Bevil’s art. And, please feel free to 


go, “Woah!” 


Latin for column, “Columna” was a photograph | made in October 2022. It reminded me 

of a column, holding a heavy weight aloft but out of sight. The subject of the photograph 
was the support itself, not the object supported. “Columna” went on to become the cen- 
piece of my joint exhibition, Polychromo. It was the catalogue cover, the invitation, the 
advertising. It was an instantly recognisable emblem of a change of direction in my photog- 
raphy. It was also the primary image for my IPA 2023 award. 


However the subject which produced the photograph was lost — mixed in among piles of 
hundreds of similar looking microscope slides. | tried to find the slide again, but eventu- 
ally assumed | had reused it. (Uninspiring slides usually get cleaned and recycled, and 
perhaps | had missed the significance of this one.) 


In a joyful eureka moment in September 2023, | randomly rediscovered that slide while 
going through a pile of old slides. | set it up on my microscope with a different configu- 
ration of polarisation and retardation, and made a new photograph. 


“Columna Reborn” is the result. Related to the original, but a new and different photo- 
graph. 


Columna Reborn 


“Entanglement” is one of the earliest photographs that | thought was artistically valuable 
and worth sharing. | took the photograph in December 2021, only 7 months after my 
very first microscope photograph. It remains to this day one of my absolute favourites. 


“Entanglement” describes the entangled orange and blue, vying for dominance without 
either overwhelming the other. 


This photograph was part of my exhibition, and was the first artwork bought, on the 
opening night. It is owned by someone | know, and | am able from time to time to visit it 
in his house. It gives me great pride and a big smile whenever | see it. To me, the photo- 
graph itself is bold and very happy. | struggle to pull my eyes away. 


Entanglement 


“It is my belief one should not belittle the artist; while, however glorious his fame may 
seem, his time on Mount Olympus as an honourable guest of Zeus is short. It's a pity, but 
all too eager will the common folk drag him from this ethereal heights to the low and 
trodden earth." 

* Ludwig van Beethoven 


Olympus 


“We adore chaos because we love to produce order.” 
¢ M.C. Escher 
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“Flare” gives me a sense of peace and calm. When | first made the photograph it was 
hidden in a group of images that | would visit from time to time. “Flare” slowly began 
to shine, and slowly became one of my favourites. The minimalist sweeping curves in 
orange and red give no sense of scale or subject. It simply is, but its simplicity is bold, 
and is more than able to hold its own as a compositionally fulfilling image. 


Flare 


One of my all time favourite photographs. “Maelstrom” was one of the larger photo- 
graphs in my March 2023 exhibition. It was titled “Maelstrom” for its seeming struggle 
of a turbid blue ocean holding back a conflicted and roiling upwelling. 


| was very pleased that a friend of mine unexpectedly flew to the UK especially to 

visit my exhibition. This photograph spoke to them, and through its imagery and title, 
appeared as a depiction of a conflict that they had recently resolved. The substances 
used to make the crystal in the first place were a mixture of a sweetener and aceta- 
minophen (paracetamol), cementing the parallel between this photograph and the 
conflict, and in particular that it depicted the quelling of the conflict. | am extremely 
proud that my photograph was able to speak to this, and helped in some small way to 
pictorially represent it. 


Maelstrom 


“Allegra” is the partner of “Serena.” 
The two photographs represent fire 
and water, turmoil and calm, frenzy 
and peace. 


Allegra 


Serena 


“Solarfields” was photographed very early on, only a few weeks after “Entanglement,” 
in 2021. It represents the power of the sun, with rays and beams of light radiating and 
warming the viewer. 


Solarfields 
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| am particularly interested in astronomy, and my first “difficult” type of photography 
involved attaching my camera to my 12” Meade RCX400 astronomical telescope. | have 
spent many hours scanning the sky, and am particularly awed by the Orion constel- 
lation, including the Orion Nebula, which | have photographed many times. 


This photograph of a crystal of sweetener in polarised light on my 1970 Leitz Orthoplan 
polarising microscope sits at the other end of the scale of things that are difficult to 


photograph. The whole subject occupies only a millimetre or two. 


When | made the photograph, it immediately joined the two subjects of astronomy and 
microscopy. It made me think of the three stars of Orion's belt, perhaps symbolically 
depicting the formation of Orion's belt, the three stars rising to their place in the sky. 


The photograph almost titled itself Orion, it seemed inevitable. 


Orion 


Lair 


"Lair II" borrows its title from a photograph that was in my exhibition, the largest that 
was made - “Lair.” To me, “Lair” seems to show a ledge at the back of a cave, on which 
a bear might sleep. “Lair II" is a zooming out from the cave to show the whole mountain 


range where the cave might be hidden. 


Lair Il 


“Hydra” channels the essence of the mythological Hydra, known for its relentless and 
ever-multiplying heads. Just as the Hydra embodies the idea of continuous struggle, 
the image intends to portray a sense of fluid chaos, where shapes and lines intertwine 
in a mesmerising dance. 


Yet, amidst this chaos, there is a beauty to be found—a beauty born from the resilience 
displayed in the face of adversity. Each twist and turn in the composition represents not 
only the complexity of the Hydra's many heads but also the multifaceted nature of our 
fears and challenges in life. 


Through this artistic expression, the viewer is invited to contemplate the profound 
theme of facing one's fears. Just as Hercules confronted the Hydra with unwavering 
determination, the intention of the photograph is to suggest that within the struggle 
lies an opportunity for growth and transformation. It encourages us to embrace the 
inherent complexity of our fears and find strength in our resilience to overcome them. 


Hydra 


Artist Interview - Bevil Templeton-Smith 


This is an incredible portfolio! What started it? | imagine a 
kind of WTF moment. Where did Image Zero come from? 


For 30 years I have been taking photographs of whatever I 
see around me, from nature to landscapes, macro to astro, 
people to architecture. However, I am always drawn to 
photography which is difficult. If there is a technical, or 
procedural challenge (smoke, water, stars, ferro-fluid plus 
glowstick juice) in getting the shot, I am likely to be fiddling 


Bevil Templeton-Smith 

©John Michal Parkan 
with some box or lens or Frankenstein device to try to 
capture it photographically, sometimes with some success. 
Several years ago (long before I got my microscopes), I saw 
an extraordinarily-detailed, iridescent photograph, taken 
by a woman called Yanping Wang, simply titled “Portulaca 
Seed — Stereo Microscope.” That was all the info I had (or 
have ever been able to find about it). That photograph, a 
jigsaw puzzle of beautiful colour and shape, was 100% the 


trigger that put microscopes on my bucket list of “difficult 
photographic things to try.” 


The coronavirus pandemic, terrible as it was, was also a 
catalyst for me. I had received a castoff “stereo 
microscope” as a gift from one of my clients and, with time 
provided by the lockdown, I started the work that 
eventually produced Image Zero in this series. My initial 
experiments revealed that my stereo microscope was 
fantastic for pulling splinters and examining electronic 
circuits, but was poorly adapted to photography, and my 
first efforts to replicate “Portulaca Seed” were lackluster. I 
switched to photographing crystals of various substances 
and bought a proper compound microscope that used 
polarising light. My very first photograph of a crystal in 
polarised light was not very good, nothing sharp, no 
colour, however, it was my start and I value it 
tremendously for that. My first “Woah!” picture came a 
few hundred photographs later and made me realise that 
there might actually be something interesting to be found 
on this particular path. 


Photographers often say, "It's not about the gear." But, 
with microphotography, the gear is essential to the effort. 


My first stereo microscope started a spree of buying ever 
better microscopes, often traipsing up and down the UK to 
collect them in person in monumental all-day drives. I 
have owned as many as 14 but have since trimmed that to 
nine. My main photography ‘workstation’ is a 1970 Leitz 
Orthoplan polarising microscope that I found on Ebay. The 
Orthoplan model, almost completely unchanged, was made 
from 1966 to 1991. In 1975, this microscope cost $11,460 


(in 1975 dollars) and was the absolute pinnacle of high-end 
research microscopy. It would have been bought and used 
by a university, research laboratory, metals research, or 
biomedical facility with a gigantic budget. It is just as good 
today as it was in 1970 (and will likely last just as long 
again), but cost me a tiny fraction of its original price. Its 
age doesn’t make it inferior. On the contrary, it is better 
designed and built than all but the very highest quality 
microscopes today. This is the reason that out of my 9 
remaining microscopes, it is my fourth Orthoplan, I can’t 
help buying them when they appear. Each of mine is 
currently set up for a different type of microscopy. 


Attaching a modern camera to an old microscope is a 
surprisingly complicated process. There is a lot to be 
learned about diffraction, planar views, matching 
eyepieces with objectives, having the right kind of 
objectives, etc. I had to sacrilegiously take apart a Leitz 
camera for the parts to make my adapter. The precious 
eyepiece in the Leitz camera was then reconstructed with 
extension tubes, adapters, and almost literally string and 
glue to cobble together something that would allow me to 
attach my Sony A7Riv digital camera to each of my 
microscopes. Thankfully (and probably more luck than 
judgement) this was a success, and I was able to march 
forward. 


Back to your beginnings, who? what? where? when? 


I was born in London in 1971, I am one year younger than 
my main microscope. My European parents had lived in 
South Africa since their childhoods, but moved to London, 
where I was born, and then took me back there in 1972. 


I grew up in SA, during the Apartheid years. My parents 
are both artists (painters — although my father was at that 
time a political cartoonist, a bit dodgy in SA then). I grew 
up in a bohemian lifestyle with my parents around all of 
the time, and being surrounded by art, galleries, 
exhibitions, and artists. This was quite formative for me. It 
taught me that it is okay to not work for The Man, and 
taught me that creativity can be tapped and that it has 
value. I went to Woodmead High School, the first 
multiracial school in the country (running illegally, but 
ignored by the government). Woodmead was a school that 
prioritised individuality and free thinking. It too was very 
formative for me, and again reinforced the notion that 
being an individual and the determiner of one's own 
future was important. 


First jobs are often defining. What happened to you? 


My life goal after I finished high school was elusive. I did 
not think I was suited to the visual arts because, with my 
father being a natural-born artist and a very successful 
painter, there were big shoes to fill. I also didn’t really 
have a passion (or much of a talent) for visual arts in the 
form of painting or drawing. I had an early interest in 
recording and music technology in South Africa. After an 
adventurous and educational, but ultimately unsuccessful, 
3 months in Nashville, Tennessee, Fender guitar in hand, 
and a lengthy search for work in music in London, I took a 
job as a security guard at the Barbican Arts Centre, for 
pittance. That led to slightly better jobs for a year or so 
until I found the job that would become my career. I 
unexpectedly fell into IT after a friend saw an 
advertisement for an office junior at an Apple Authorized 


Reseller and Service Provider. I started as the kid opening 
the mail and taking cheques to the bank, and found that I 
had a natural ability to understand the machines I was 
working with. This started in 1994. By 1998, I had learned 
all I thought I needed to, and set off on my own. Running 
my own Apple-oriented IT support and reselling company. 
I have been running that company ever since. 


Jewel 


When did you start photography? Analog? Digital? 


I started taking photographs when I bought my first digital 
camera, an Apple QuickTake 150, in about 1995. I still have, 
to this day, every photograph I have ever taken (which 
wasn’t culled), from that camera to my current one. I 
migrated through better and better models of consumer 
camera, going from Apple to Nikon (Coolpix 900, then 950), 
until I finally switched to a professional digital camera 
when the Canon 5D was introduced in 2005. I marched 
through the Canon 5D models, Mark 2, then Mark 3. My 


photographs from 1995 until 2012 were snappy snaps, 
taking pictures of my family and holidays, whatever. In 
2012, I bought a spectacular 12” Meade RCX400 
astronomical telescope. This started me down the path of 
realising that I was interested in "difficult" photography. 


Is there design training or an art school education in your 
background? 


My artist father, who used photography as a reference for 
paintings and as an art form in its own right, tried to teach 
me how to use a camera in my youth. It was as though 
someone was trying to teach me Greek. It wasn’t until 
later, when I was established in my technical work, that 
photography and its processes became more obvious, and 
eventually second nature. Computing was a lightbulb 
moment for me, it gave me a new and very versatile outlet 
for many creative urges. I could use computers to make 
music. I could use computers to write things, I could use 
computers to generate and manipulate images, I could use 
computers to make programs that others could use to fulfill 
their business needs, and, crucially for this story, I could use 
computers to manage and manipulate photographs that I 
could start making, using the cameras of the then nascent 
digital photography age. Computing as a job was a way to 
surround myself with magical machines that could be 
used for all the cool things that I wanted to do. 


Your creative process is extraordinarily painstaking. 
What's involved in getting to an image that "works." 


I make endless slides, some with this substance, some with 
that. Some with mixtures, some without, some cooled 
slowly, some quickly. Doing this over and over and over 


(hundreds or perhaps thousands of slides at this stage) has 
taught me what works, and how to achieve somewhat 
repeatable results. The first view through the eyepiece is 
often nothing like the final result in a photograph because, 
it is not until I have actually photographed hundreds of 
slides in all sorts of orientations and configurations, that 
the actual photographic work starts to emerge. The end is 
not visible at the outset. I expect this is true for any 
photographer in any genre - certainly, I noticed that when 
shooting landscape or macro. You often don’t know when 
you’ve taken a photograph you can use until you have had 
much time to think about it on your computer screen, 
working out exactly where to crop and what to enhance. 
Only then does it actually become an artwork. 


Your large-format prints have recently shown at a London 
gallery. We (both those who’ve had gallery shows and 
those who want to start) need all the details. 


My friend Dominic introduced me to Fergus Downey at his 
gallery, Alveston Fine Art. I would not have had the 
confidence to do it from scratch, so I am very grateful to him. 
It is easy to be overwhelmed by impostor syndrome when 
making art, especially as a new artist, and this was very true 
for me. Learning over time which photographs cross the line 
into art, and which do not, has been a very important lesson. 
When I first visited and brought what I thought was a hugely 
impressive set of rolled-up prints which I victoriously 
unfurled on the gallery floor, my hubris was soon cut to 
size. Fergus suggested I go away and try again to find a set 
of my works that could actually be hung on a wall and lived 
with as art. A gallery is a commercial enterprise, and 
working with a new unknown artist is a gamble. 


My works are printed on Chromaluxe, (dye sublimation 
onto aluminum sheets producing extremely vibrant color), 
a very expensive endeavour. The gallery had so much 
confidence in my work that they agreed to split the cost of 
printing and framing with me. Fortunately, these costs 
were covered by the first few sales, so this was never a 
direct actual cost to me. The experience was also nerve- 
racking because my works were printed in one part of the 
country, and then framed in another, and then arrived at 
the gallery only a few days before the exhibition opening 
while the gallery was being prepared and there was much 
dust and mess. I first saw the final result, 16 large 
Chromaluxe prints framed in beautiful black ash, on the 
walls only an hour before the opening of the show. It was 
breathtaking. For each one, I found myself certain that 
there was absolutely nothing that I could have changed to 
improve them. 


Is there someone to whom you show new work first? A 
trusted editor or critic whose opinions are worth hearing? 


During covid, I would sit in our garden daily with my wife 
for coffee. During those chats, I was just beginning on this 
particular foray, and I said to her that it would be nice 
perhaps to take some of my new _ "crystal art 
photomicrographs,” as I was still calling them, to a coffee 
shop, or perhaps one of the small local galleries nearby, to 
see if I could get some onto some walls. She made a 
comment that has cemented my view on the whole thing 
ever since. She said to forget that, and what I needed was to 
“think big.” Whatever I thought I might do to advance my 
work was too low-key. I needed to think big, and if I was 
already thinking big, I should think bigger. I run my new 


works past my wife, and she will tell me if she likes it (or 
not!). She is my first and most and most valuable critic. My 
message to other artists (and particularly young people for 
whom I have done talks) is THINK BIG. If you’re thinking 
big, THINK BIGGER!. 


Alveston Installation View 
©Mike Woodman 


Talk about your experience as a winner at the 2023 
International Photography Awards in New York. 


I enter as many contests and calls for submissions as I 
possibly can. The result has been many commendations, 
honourable mentions, inclusions in half a dozen books and 
magazines so far, and of course, winning Fine Art 
Photographer of the Year in the IPA 2023. When I learned I 
had won that, I didn’t realise that it was actually quite a big 
deal, and posted it on Facebook before telling my wife. 
That was a mistake! The IPA 1st place in my category and 
then overall winning the category was fantastic. I was flown 


to New York, and part of the celebration was the 
announcement of Discovery of the Year (the non 
professional overall winner from the 11 category winners). 
I did not win Discovery of the Year, but in that process, my 
work was projected on the cinema screen in Carnegie Hall, 
in front of 600 of the great and the good of the photography 
world. That was the highlight of my year, perhaps even of 
my photographic career. 


Do you teach or mentor others? If yes, what do you like 
about it? Is there a down side? 


I think it is very important to inspire others wherever 
possible, particularly young people. I have given talks on 
my work to the Quekett Microscopical Club, Molesey 
Photographic Club, to the final year art students at 
Westminster Academy, and to an alarmingly large number 
of viewers over Zoom at World Microscopy Day. Each time 
I do a talk, someone approaches me at the end and asks if 
I can do a talk for them, so I am endlessly being roped in 
to new talks. I have talks lined up for some disadvantaged 
young people I will be speaking to in a private room at the 
London Natural History Museum in July, and another for 
the Company of Makers over Zoom in September. I expect 
these will lead to more. If someone had told me in 2021 
that in 2023 and 2024 I would be giving two-hour-long 
talks to groups of esteemed academics (World Microscopy 
Day / Quekett Microscopical club) and demonstrating what I 
am doing with a 1970 research microscope, while talking 
about microscopy and art and my successes in a gallery, I 
would have thought they were insane. There is absolutely no 
path I could have predicted between then (when I had never 
peered through a microscope) and now — yet here we are. 


There are no downsides to inspiring others. I don’t suggest 
to people that they should go out and get microscopes and 
go down the technical path I went, but I do try to inspire 
them that art can come from unexpected places, and that 
everyone should to try to make some kind of art. There are 
many paths, if I can pass that on using my work as an 
example, I think it is a force for good. 


What about your own inspirations? Who gets a shout out? 
Anyone we should investigate? 


I think my biggest inspiration and confidence givers with 
respect to “making it in the art world” are my parents who 
have proved from when I was born to today that it is 
possible to succeed by making art. As for inspiration in the 
photography world, I recommend Rachael Talibart, a lady 
that I know, who has gone from a very talented 
photographer when I met her, to a very successful and 
talented photographer now. She has been through several 
genres in that time and her current series, absolutely 
beautiful photographs of waves and oceans, are very 
inspirational. 


What's next? A dream for the future? Anything that we 
can help you to publicize? 


I am continuing to work. I add new photographs to my 
catalogue endlessly; however, again, it is a very small 
subset that I can truly consider to be my art. They are very 
elusive, but I strive endlessly to make them. Alveston Fine 
Art in Notting Hill in London has some of my work on 
permanent rotation on the walls, when there is not 
another exhibition on, and have me and my available work 


listed on their website. We plan to have another big show 
there in early 2025, and we are actively working on getting 
new individual works into rotation periodically between 
now and then. A new large photograph — "Hydra," is being 
printed now. I am also very keen to show my work in 
countries other than the UK. I am open to anything that 
may help me to do that. 


Links to More 


https://www.alveston.london/artist/bevil-templeton-smith/ 
https://www.instagram.com/bevilts/ 
https://www.facebook.com/bevil/ 
Inquiries: bevil (at) templeton-smith (dot) com 


Dek Unu in Print 


Dek UntiMagazine Visit www.magcloud.com to buy 
this issue of Dek Unu in 
paperback. Full color, 40 
pages, perfect-bound in gloss 
cover stock. Paperback sales 
support the artists and the 
Looking Closer continuing mission of the 
Bevil Templeton-Smith magazine. 


Print sales support the artists and 
keep Dek Unu advertising-free. 


https://www.dekunumag.com 
httos://www.dekunuarts.com 
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